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ABSTRACT 



This essay examines how art and gender become one and the same for British art and 
social critic John Ruskin. His complexly layered rhetoric, most poignantly expressed 
through the sanctified image of the medieval Madonna, serve as one interesting and 
much-judged example of many reactions to the tumultuous new social conditions of 
industrial, imperial nineteenth-century Victorian Britain. Though Ruskin is often labeled 
by some scholars as a prime example of Victorian sexism, an analysis of his reverence for 
and encouragement of virtuous medieval qualities in art, society and womanhood will 
allow us to more fully, effectively and usefully understand Ruskin and his times. 



INDEX WORDS: John Ruskin, Victorian Britain, Medievalism, the Madonna, Art, 
Society, Women. 
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Bathed in loveliness she is; sweet expressions in the indelible 
beauty of her face. Grace abounds. Her delicate hands cradle and 
comfort - mending hems, mending hearts. With patience, she 
listens; with love, she sings her lullabies. Serviceable. Dutiful. 
Loyal. True - Queen of her Garden. 

A pillar stands before humanity, enthroned in the eternal strength 
of virtue. Gleaming in the sun, casting light over the war-laden 
wilderness - this is the divinity before all must bow. Behold - 
wearer of “the myrtle crown,” bearer of “the stainless scepter , 
protector of mankind, lantern of goodness: Woman. As a Queen 
in the world. 

2 

- Katherine Hinzman, 2015. 



These two ideals of femininity cohered as John Ruskin’s singular vision of womanhood, 
two forms reconciled in his “Of Queens’ Gardens” lecture that mirrored his accompanying 
lecture on male education in Sesame and Lilies (1865). It is this very lecture Kate Millett 
criticized as “one of the most complete insights obtainable into that compulsive male fantasy one 
might call the official Victorian attitude.” 3 In her 1970 essay, “The Debate over Women: 

Ruskin versus Mill,” Millett offered a view reflecting the now familiar standards of twentieth 
century feminist ideologies that deny the notion of possessing inherently feminine qualities or 
“natural” social “duties.” 4 Millett’ s judgment of Ruskin came at a time when gender roles were 



1 John Ruskin, “Of Queen’s Gardens,” in Sesame and Lilies. 1865 (Yale University Press eb ™W 

httn //site.ebra'-v rr.m/id/1 0 1 76365) . 95; (Penn State Online, Bartleby http://www.banlebvxom/28/7.ht ml) 

2 With excerpts from Ruskin. _ . _ _ . on 

3 Kate Millett, Sexual Politics (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2000), 89. 

4 Kate Millett “The Debate over Women: Ruskin versus Mill, Victorian Studies 14, no 1 (1970), 63-82 I 

Overstates the issue when she says “compulsive” fantasizing alone can fully create an attitude of any 
historical period. If such were the case, these male-dominated imaginations would be the hallmark of any and every 
attitude from the Paleolithic era on. Indeed, we must recognize the fact of female subjugation through h |St0 - 
however, we must not condemn certain people or views in a knee-jerk reaction to this very fact withoutregarding 
the context beyond “the patriarchy.” I believe R.N. Swanson, during his discussion of medieval women in his 
too rSSwiLSto, Elope, c. 12, 5-, SIS (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), puts ,t qut.e 

poignantly when he says “Part of the problem [with the current historical analysis of the role of women in the 
practice of medieval religion] may be the search for stereotyping of women without noticing an equivalent 
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hotly contested. In her attack on the “Victorian attitude,” Millett ignored the critical 
consideration of Ruskin’s historical context. She would have her readers believe Ruskin stood 
alone, painting for her modem audiences a picture of a backward, blind-folded man. Against the 
ever-rational John Stuart Mill, she posed Ruskin as a lecturer separated from reality who glared 

down from the podium to scorn the whole female sex. 

In fact, in the nineteenth century, Ruskin and his contemporaries confronted a radical 
wave of change sweeping away prior notions of the role and involvement of women in society. 
The explosion of business and manufacture, wealth and commerce overturned social structures 
and establishments older than antiquity. The historical complexity following the Industrial 
Revolution came to the first and fullest fruition in England: almost every element and standard of 
prior life was challenged; almost every person felt and reacted to this radical societal uprooting 
in vastly different ways, asking questions still pondered today. The British Empire was at its 
peak: London was a world capital quite literally harvesting the resources of faraway and exotic 
colonies around the globe. Factory towers bellowed smoke into the sky: on one hand, new 
wealth allowed a growing merchant class to challenge aristocratic hierarchies; on the other, it 
created a huge class of urban poor laboring under the horrible conditions of those very factories. 
Modernization was completely changing the social and literal landscape of Britain, and these 
changes presented new opportunities and restrictions, roles and “duties for women. 

Increasingly, women were more involved in society, whether as factory workers or cultural 
celebrities on stages and streets, in newspaper headlines and tearooms. 

John Ruskin, as both an art and social critic, was only one of many reacting to these new 
social conditions. In Britain, the cultural response to the highly materialistic industrial 



stereotyping of men... The easy linkages built into some approaches to it may be too simplistic: a presupposition that 
women were oppressed and repressed leads to a search for evidence to support the interpretation (303-4). 
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conditions of the nineteenth century varied greatly. The arts reflected great social change, 
integral to the ongoing dialogues on how to handle the storm of modernity. Different ideological 
movements expressed their points-of-view in the contentious visual language of art as new 
thinkers challenged not only the industrial ways of their new world but also questioned the way 
earlier thinkers had sought to challenge that very same “new world.” Thomas Carlyle would 
lament the de-humanization of increased mechanization. The so-called Oxford Movement 
attempted to resurrect Christian morality in socio-religious standards of the medieval. The Pre- 
Raphaelites, supported in their initial growth by Ruskin, were young, romantic and short-lived as 
a cohesive “movement,” richly painting Arthurian and Biblical scenes in an evocation of a 
distant, idealized chivalric lifestyle. Each of these groups was collectively bound by nostalgia 
for past days - the purity of an age untouched by the soot of urban factories. By contrast, the 
Aesthetic movement took a more eclectic approach, incorporating modem urban fashions with 
nostalgic elements in art and design. Consequently, they appeared distinctly more accepting of 
contemporary changes than their more conservative counterparts. This latter group, associated 
with outrageous characters like James McNeill Whistler and Oscar Wilde, professed “Art’s for 
Art’s sake.” They forsook the strict moral reactions of prior ideologies, embracing art, decor, 
and fashion to design a sensually beautiful world made to please the self. Aesthetes, in literature, 
art and fashion, quickly gained popularity among a group of socially-eager middle class 
merchant businessmen and nouveau-riche socialites who took to the central concept of beauty 
and enjoyment of life itself in a world where life had revolved around ideas of cold morality or 
endless work. Therefore, Aesthetes offered a sort of freedom for a whole host of society at a 
time when people were attempting to discover and define new roles for themselves. 



Even in this very fluid environment of definition, women still possessed little agency to 
craft their own lives and fashion their own identities. Defining a woman’s social role typically 
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remained the province of men. Therefore, Ruskin was not the only man determining where 
women should be and how they should behave . 5 

Furthermore, Ruskin was not so un-nuanced in his attitude towards women as Millett 
would have it. When she aimed her fire, she separated “Of Queens’ Gardens” from Ruskin’s 
vast repertoire of work, ignoring his complex, multi-layered vision. Bom early in the century to 
middle-class, highly Evangelical Scottish parents, he died at its conclusion a renowned critic in 
the art and social world of Britain and Europe. Firm in his moral resolution, he considered 
himself a teacher whose many published lectures and letters were meant to guide art and society 
out of the dilemmas of modem industrialization. “Of Queens’ Gardens” was but a thread of his 
philosophy, a small part of volume upon volume of written, spoken and sketched work. Art, 
virtue and community could not be separated, nor could one lecture be separated from another. 
He had a grand vision for the restoration of goodness, “cheerfulness,” in his community and, in 
the realm of art, he articulated this moralistic message most often and most effectively . 6 Thus, 
when Millett isolated the gender issue from the ideas of art and collective social virtue, the true 
intentions of Ruskin are lost. 

For Ruskin, art and gender became one and the same, a concept expressed in the 
sanctified image of the medieval Madonna. The Holy Mother, Queen of Heaven, anchored his 
two contrasting visions of womanhood, bringing together ideals of the divine warrior-goddess of 

5 In her 1981 article, “Ruskin’s Patronage of Women Artists,” Pamela Gerrish Nunn says “he consistently failed to 
recognize the inherent contradiction in his position-or, rather, positions; this was not, of course, untypical of men 
who wish to influence women, particularly in Victorian England, and was perhaps genuine blindness rather than 
willful misapprehension on Ruskin's part” (8). 

6 In Modern Painters, Ruskin first defines “Greatness in Art” as “nothing more than language... peculiar to the 
painter as such. . .necessary to their greatness, but not the tests of their greatness. It is not by the mode of 
representing and saying, but by what is represented and said, that the respective greatness either of the painter or the 
writer is to be finally determined” (6). 
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Athena and a more domestic mother of hearth and garden. In “Of Queens’ Gardens,” Ruskin 
paraded out a series of historicized, legendary and literary figures, and although Athena featured 
strongly in this and many other lectures, the Madonna reconciled his various female inspirations 
whether they were wifely Shakespearean matrons or “rulers” with the powers of goddesses. 
While to Athena the listener owed “whatever you hold most precious in art, in literature, or in 
types of national virtue,” the Virgin Mary gave him the ability to introduce the qualities of 
Athena in a socially and religiously moral medieval canon . 8 Therefore, the Madonna 
represented Ruskin’s unified medieval vision of and for the world. In her, Ruskin recognized, 
highlighted and celebrated a series of historicized visual and spiritual virtues. Thus, socially and 
artistically, she was a moral and stylistic pillar: the standard, the “Statue,” which guided Ruskin 
in his lifelong endeavor to improve his “State .” 9 In lecture after lecture, he held up and referred 
to her image as the vital intermediary for the contemporary communities of Victorian modernity. 

Medievalism, as a way of living that was perceived as purer, simpler and more natural, 
was prevalent in much of the artistic and ideological discourse of the nineteenth-century. Even 
beyond the Tractarians and PreRaphaelites of England, the Nazarenes in Germany continued to 
celebrate and resurrect the Gothic, considering it to be an important part of their distinctly 



7 He devoted The Queen of the Air to his worship of Athena, setting her against the opposing force of the wicked 
Medusa. John Ruskin, The Queen of the Air: Being a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm, 1 869. (The 
Project Gutenburg ebook, 2004 http://www.gutenberg.org/cache/epub/12641/pgl2641.txt); Susan Aronofsky 
Weltman, “Mythic Language and Gender Subversion: The Case of Ruskin’s Athena,” in Nineteenth-Century 
Literature 52, no. 3 (University of California Press, 1997), 350-371. 

8 If Ruskin had enough time, he would untangle the long tableaux of historical and literary tradition, taking 
“Chaucer, and show you why he wrote a Legend of Good Women; but no legend of Good Men — I could go back 
into the mythical teaching of the most ancient times, and show you how the. . .Egyptian people, wisest then of 
nations, gave to their Spirit of Wisdom the form of a woman.... and how the name and form of that spirit, adopted, 
believed, and obeyed by the Greeks, became that Athena of the olive-helm, and cloudy-shield, to whose faith you 
owe, down to this date, whatever you hold most precious in art, in literature, or in types of national virtue” (“Of 
Queen’s Gardens,” 72). In her 1997 article, “Mythic Language and Gender Subversion: The Case of Ruskin’s 
Athena,” author Susan Amofsky Weltman rightly identifies Ruskin’s literature as based upon a “mythical 
language”; however, the Madonna remained central, ranking above Arthurian domestic heroines and pagan 
goddesses (350-71). 

9 Ruskin, “Of Queen’s Gardens,” 65. 
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